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THE PROBLEM TO-DAY 


PHILOSOPHERS, -ancient as well as modern, Eastern as well as Wes. 
tern, have always been primarily concerned with the relation of the 
One and the Many. They have approached it from many angles and 
have treated it under different titles; Act and Potency, Form and 
Matter, Substance and Accidents, these fall within the perennial 


philosophy, but there are many other approaches. ‘They are looking , 


for the meaning of things ; the meaning is one, the things are many. 
Even if the philosopher decides that there is no meaning and all 
is continuous, unrelated change, he has found a single frame, the 
One, for his whole experience of the Many. How can both have 


reality, the one being embracing all things? If the one being is _ 


the reality, then is not the multiplicity around us only apparent? If 
the things we look upon, daily astonished at their variety, are real, 
then is not the One into which we try to fit them merely a convenient 
fiction to satisfy the hunger of the enquiring mind? 

Curiously, although philosophers have given themselves to this 
problem with a constant zeal, they have seldom found a stabilised 
view that could show them the One and the Many locked in an en- 
during embrace. They have swayed between the two poles, either 
seeing all in terms of the unique One, or seeing the One in terms 
of the All. The Atomists found nothing but multiplicity, the lowest 
possible unit, undistinguished, containing nothing but its one homo- 
geneous self; for Zeno and Parmenides, all that they could see or 
know was contained in the unique being of which they were them- 
selves only expressions. Even Plato became so enamoured of unity 
that the variety of the world around him appeared only as fleeting 
shadows, never to be possessed as real treasure. Who can balance 
between these attractive depths? 

The same problem has reached an acute form in the concrete re- 
lations between men in the world of to-day. The situation among 
the men who make up modern ‘ civilised’ society is merely an ap- 
plication of the same tension in the philosophic mind between the 
One and the Many. ‘The unnumbered host of men jostling each other 
in their effort to keep alive, like the millions of molecules in a cloud 
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oi gas, has a reality not.in itself, but in each individual human be- 
ing. Take each man, separate him from his fellows, set him at 
yariance with all others, and there you have complete multiplicity, 
which in other words is called anarchy. At the opposite pole, in- 
dividual men are gathered into massive groups, as state, nation or 
race, which alone have meaning and reality. But in the concrete 
we cannot discover a single whole, sufficiently massive to absorb all 
men, into which every individual can be poured without distinction. 
Without a world-state, we think, the anarchy of large groups of 
men will be even more pernicious than that of individuals, because 
their conflicts are greater. So we are looking for the One in human 
affairs as we contemplate the desperate enmities of the many. 

Mr. Gerald Heard has recently contributed some penetrating ana- 
lysis of the modern dilemma in his Man the Master. His main as- 
sumption of an essential evolutionary process in man and society 
is wholly unacceptable to a Catholic; but this error has not confused 
his judgment when he discovers in dictatorship the same spirit as 
in modern democracy, only in a further stage of development. ‘The 


‘dictatorships are simply the rapid ripening of the fruit of govern- 


ment of which democracy is only the flower.’ For as the process 
of articulation, or rather decomposition, continues, and the groups 
of men become split up itfto many opposing unities, there comes a 
point when isolation spells insecurity and the individual takes refuge 
in ‘paternal provision.’ The people ‘see that economic security 
could be given and, for that, they are ready to pay the price of psy- 
chological liberty and economic independence.’ Hence a modern de- 
mocracy, if it is to remain a great power, cannot continue to separate 
its component parts from each other, but must change into some 
form of tyranny. Furthermore, ‘ whether we are a democracy try- 
ing to achieve material comfort for all our fellow constituents, or 
whether we are a dictatorship trying to win materia! victory for our 
state, we are united in a common, basic faith, the faith that the 
only means which work are material and the only goal attainable 
is also material The world . . . is reality and the way to master 
that reality is through physical force. All else is illusion; of that 
all statesmen, whether democratic or dictatorial, are convinced’ (p. 
31). 

Mr. Heard’s diagnosis therefore shows that the conflict between 
unities, the individual unities of democracy and the collectivised uni- 
ties of totalitarianism, is not so fundamental as it seems. And his 
contention is daily proving itself in the clamour for material security 
for all in terins of bureaucracy and the loss of responsible indepen- 
dence. The transition that so many people demand, from the Many 
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to the One, from the individual self-supporting: man or family to 
the security-providing State, is in fact only a numerical change in 
the composition of the units. No true attempt is made to combine 
the Many in the One, without loss of either; no one seriously sug- 
gests that either democracy or dictatorship offers a way for all man. 
kind to be as one, while thé lesser groups, races, nations, families, 
individuals, remain complete and unassailed. There is no real dia. 
lectic from democracy to dictatorship in the modern states because 
they are based on the same sort of unities. 

This point of view may, however, be subject to easy generalisa. 
tion. If the position were so simple, it would mean that neither side 
in the present conflict could command the allegiance of a truly Chris. 

ian man. For if to fight for democracy were to fight for a body 
f men who sought only material security, and that by means of a 
radual process of separation and anarchy, there would be no justice 
in the war. But however materialistic the outlook of the statesmen 
—and Mr. Heard surely exaggerates—one system will provide op 
portunity for worshipping God while the other attacks all religion. 
In Spain, unfortunate circumstances placed the Church on the side 
of dictatorship and totalitarianism, as had happened before in Italy. 
The outlook of the Fascist or Nazi being ultimately only material 
and inseparable from the State, he cannot permit the spiritual forces 
to have their proper effect. But in fact and illogically he had, in 
Italy and Spain, to allow the power of the Church to be exercised 
according to its nature, whereas his opponents would have done 
their best to stamp out religion. So, too, modern democracy, in 
spite of itself, finds itself championing Christian freedom of spirit, 
even indeed supporting with the sword the primacy of the spiritual. 

Yet Mr. Heard’s analysis is a warning against undue optimism 
in planning the post-war world. Christianity will be used as long 
as it helps the war effort. Democracy itself disintegrates, and the 
leader of democracy looks for something to cement society into some 
semblance of a whole; as an alternative to totalitarianism he finds 
the power of Christianity and tries to use it for his own ends. A 
zealous and enthusiastic group of Christians in a state provides the 
statesman with a serious temptation. ‘Therefore even in the event 
of a complete victory for the ‘ democracies,’ the future remains dark, 
Christian influence will no longer need to be counted and the world 
will endeavour to return to those ‘ democratic’ ideals which are in 


fact the principles of disintegration and conflict among the parts.. 


That means further wars and misery. If we are concerned to re 
establish the same type of unity, which stands in self-conscious op- 
position to all other unities, we are fighting in vain, Yet we regard 
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it as democratic. to encourage class-consciousness in the different 
strata of society, sex-consciousnes in such things as feminism, oc- 
cupation-consciousness in such organisations as trade unions. These 
unities, if thus emphasised, are not different in nature from those 
based On nation- or race-consciousness. 

The future holds few brilliant hopes, except in such negative things 
as the untold relief of the cessation of hostilities. For there is no 
sign of a general recognition of our fundamental need, that of the 
Catholic—i.e. the universal—religion which will embrace all lesser 
units in a higher unity transcending all temporal or natural differ- 
ences, annuiling their disruptive tendencies, and welding them into 
a whole without destroying them. The Many-in-the-One which the 
philosopher seeks is provided in the concrete for the human millions 
by means of the unum of the universal religion. An English Catho- 
lic is no less an Englishman, the French a Freachman, the German 
a German, but they all three share a basic form, a common life 
which, if they are true to their Catholicism, overpowers any natural 
or artificial antipathy. This community of men is clearly in a com- 
pletely different order from any Federalism we hear spoken of to-day. 

Mr. Heard is surely wrong in praising self-consciousness as a great 
step forward in human evolution, requiring only to be co-ordinated 
with the subconscious. He identifies consciousness with self-con- 
sciousness, whereas the latter is essentially bound up with the mate- 
rialist, separatist attitude which makes the worker conscious that 
he is a worker, the Italian that he is an Italian, the woman that she 
is not a man. When a man becomes conscious of himself that he 
is not as other men, his separation from a full life in society has 
already taken place. But when he is conscious of a high ideal shared 
with his fellows, an ideal that is not bound up with a human unity, 
then he is led to contribute his own unique talents and character to 
a common effort, to a common life shared not only with his family, 
kis fellow-workers, his fatherland, but with all men in the order 
of charity. That order admits of degrees of intensity, of interest 
and sympathy, for a Norwegian is not so concerned with the natives 
of Uganda as he is with his own family or his fellow Norsemen; 
but it admits of no separatism or opposition. To the Christian is 
always said : ‘ Know thyself’; but that is a self-consciousness which 
emerges from a consciousness of the One, contrasted with his own 
duplicity. The order of charity begins with God and descends to 
self. That is the secret for bringing the millions of selves within 
the bond of the One. 

The social-political problem wil! therefore remain as acute at the 
end of the war, and golden dreams are out of place. No Leagues 
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or Federations abroad, no Beveridge Plans or Home Rule at home, 
will bring peace or security any closer, unless such policies are jp. 
spired by a Catholic faith and charity, a religion which is not gp 
instrument for the policies and parties of the nations. 

But what hope is there that victorious statesmen will recognise 
the true nature of religion when one who can analyse the nature of 
modern democracy and Fascism like Mr. Heard fails so lamentably 
to understand Christianity? For him the Christian offers no unity, 
but on the contrary an essential duality, splitting society right across: 





The theory of Christendom ... Here we have the frank con. 
fession of there being two lives, a higher and a lower. The lower 
is the life of the actual world. The higher is the life lived and 
resiricted in expectation of another life and world after death, 
This is not a valid alternative and contrast. ‘Ihere are not two 
worlds. That mistake springs from the lack of epistemology and 
the resultant rudimentary cosmology which limited the Hebrew— 
and through it—the Catholic mind. For this inadequate picture 
of the Seen, Christianity slavishly adopted’ (Man the Master, p. 
41): 

There can be little hope of any settled agreement among men s0 
long as they thus reject with such stupidity the One of Catholicism, 
We can, however, hardly blame their blindness while Catholics them. 
selves are more keen to show the variety of the Many than the co 
hesion of the One. The problem is great: Catholics, perhaps un- 
consciously, hold an important key to its solution. 





The Editor regrets that Fr. Victor Whiie’s second article on 
‘ Thomism and Affective Knowledge’ has been unavoidably delayed. 
It is hoped that it will appear in the near future. 
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FOR JACQUES MARITAIN. 


Last November Jacques Maritain celebrated his sixtieth birthday. 
In the United States and in Canada, also—I do mot doubt—in 
France, a great many other people celebrated it with him and for 
him. In England, too, there are many who would not wish this 
moment and this man to go unremembered. 

I do not speak here’ of the philosopher ; that is not my province. 
In America a volume of tributary essays is presently to appear, and 
these will tell a little of his fame. 1 would rather say something of 
the man, because it is the man who ultimately matters. It is not 
alone; it is not even chiefly, Maritain’s mind which has affected our 
generation. It is the force of his character, the strength of his ex- 
ample, the radiance of his spirit. These survive the acrimony of 
the arena and the argument of the Schools. 

My thoughts go back to a Saturday in March, 1940. I was then 
lecturing at the University of Notre Dame, and I motored in to 
Chicago that afternoon, with Waldeman Gurian and Yves Simon, 
to meet Maritain for the first time. Earlier that summer I had just 
missed him in Paris, and it seemed odd that I should have to come 
to the Middle West to find him now. We met at a mutual friend’s, 
John Nef, whose magnificent book, ‘ The United States and Civilisa- 
tion,’ has just been published over here by the Cambridge University 
Press. Madame Maritain was also there, and her sister, Mlle. 
Oumansoff. Round us, on the walls, were pictures by Dérain, de 
Segonzac, and Rouault. Before us, on that hospitable table, was 
Richebuurg, 1929. All this spoke to us of France, and everyone 
present spoke, or tried to speak, in French. 

It was a good evening. We talked of the war. Maritain had 
mate his point of view quite clear in two articles published in The 
Commonweal. He held, quite simply, that by their action in de- 
claring war on Germany Great Britain and France had saved the 
soul of Europe. He did not say that this was a Holy War ; he 
said that it was a war in defence of civilisation. I do not think that 
anything which has happened since has caused him to alter, or to 
modify that view. It was not, however, a view generally acceptable 
to American Catholics. How, they asked, could a man who had 
refused to underwrite General Franco’s commission as a Crusader 
expect them to follow the standard of the British Empire and the 
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Third Republic? After all, they would agree, Maritain was 4 
Frenchman, and if you scratched a Frenchman you found a 
Chauvinist. 

Certainly, that evening in Chicago, no one would have doubted 
that Maritain was a Frenchman. After dinner we played what | 
suppose you would call ‘highbrow’ parlour games. What wer 
the ten greatest books in the world ? Who were the ten greatest 
authors? Which had influenced us, respectively, the most? There 
was fairly general agreement about Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, 
Dante, St. Augustine, St, Thomas Aquinas, Shakespeare, and S$, 
John of the Cross. The Maritains put in their personal pleas for 
Léon Bloy and Pére Surin. There was some controversy about 
Dionysius af ‘The Divine Names.’ There was some rivalry be 
tween Racine and Moliére. I rather brazenly proposed Rabelais, 
Dostoievsky was a runner-up. All this discussion was carried on 
with a typical French intensity ; one felt that the intellect was 
alight. 

Earlier on, Maritain had spoken of France and England, and of 
his hopes that the Entente was now cemented by the comradeship 
of arms. He had been, that summer, to England ; he had lectured 
at ,Blackfriars. 1 learned afterwards something of his fears on 
arrival in what was still, in 1939, a fairly cosy country. Would 
these people fight, he had asked ? But a few days gave him the 
answer. He returned to France reassured. 

Two months passed and Maritain watched from New York the 
disaster of his country. I did not see him again until the September 
of that year, when I found myself once more on the East Coast. He 
had just moved into a small apartment on Fifth Avenue ; I was 
living opposite at the Brevoort. I saw him often, and found him 
quite unchanged. There was the same simplicity, the same gentle- 
ness, the same ‘bon humeur.’ The house at Meudon, where men 
had gone to visit him year after year in search of truth and con 
solation—the house where the Blessed Sacrament was reserved— 
had been visited by Herr Himmler’s agents. His papers had been 
ransacked. After all, Maritain was a (Christian, and might he not 
have succoured a Spanish or a German refugee ? But, in a hundred 
immaterial ways, the house at Meudon had escaped Herr Himmler’s 
agents. The house at Meudon was on Fifth Avenue. Here the 
Maritains—Jacques, Raissa, and Vera—pursued the old busy, yet 
tranquil, routine. Here, on Sundays, one met the same kind of 
people, drawn by an instinctive sympathy. Here were Jean C. de 
Menasce, newly come from Rome, and Pére Couturier (whose win- 
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dows in Notre Dame had provided Paris with an aesthetic con- 
troversy just before the war), and Pére Ducatillon—both these 
latter were of the Order of Preachers. There was the same good 
talk and generous hospitality. 

And there was the same unending charity. A friend wanted to 
get out of France . . . affidavits had to be signed . . . funds had 
to be procured. And amid all this mass of practical detail, Maritain 
was writing his commentary on St. Paul, his ‘ A Travers le désastre,’ 
and mastering enough English to lecture at Princeton and Columbia 
Universities. One did indeed feel that the collapse of France was 
no more than an incident, however tragic, in a crisis as yet unre- 
solved. One felt that the body had fallen, but that the mind and 
the spirit lived on, and that a day might come, sooner than we 
knew, when they would renew the soiled and bleeding face of the 
West. France was living, in her proper person, here and now, in 
Fifth Avenue. She was living with Yves Simon and his beautiful 
family at Notre Dame ; with Stanislas Fumet at Lyons ; with 
Mauriac at Bordeaux. This death was only the prelude to rebirth. 
No one could meet and speak with Maritain during those dreadful 
days, and doubt that France would persist ; that France was im- 
mortal. 

One week-end in October, 1940, a retreat was held for the French 
then in New York and for their friends. Pére Couturier conducted 
it, and Maritain himself spoke on Contemplation. It came over 
me then, in a rush of gratitude, what we all owe to this man. When 
I considered his natural immersion in the problems of art and 
philosophy and mysticism, I wondered the more at the courage with 
which he has stepped into the sordid arena. Small thanks he has 
had from those who, a few years back, were claiming him as a 
prophet of ‘ order,’ and licking their chops over his attacks on 
Luther and Rousseau ! It is the old trouble of the one, who is too 
wise for the many. People say that he has moved to the Left. This 
charge does scant justice to his consistency: Is it not rather that 
some of us, in our loyalty to prejudice and our fear of truth, had 
moved a little further to the Right ? Is it not false to the point of 
blasphemy, to confuse the delicate balance of freedom and control 
which compose Maritain’s philosophy of ‘ order’ with the Fascist 
facade of ‘hierarchy’? The truth is that Maritain provides both 
a confirmation and a correction for one’s ideals. If one’s bent is 
conservative, one cannot complain of a system of thought based on 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. If one’s bent is radical, one 
cannot complain of a humanism which looks so boldly to the future, 
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and acknowledges that with us here in the present the social im. 
plications of the Gospel have not even begun to be realised. But 
. the conservative sees pretty soon that Maritain hankers after ng 
régime but the Kingdom of God ; and the radical realises, equally 
clearly, that he is quite untouched by the romanticism which dis. 
colours the revolutionary, the Utopian, mirage. 

It is not only in politics—it is also in art—that Maritain has made 
vital contact with the currents of contemporary thought. No one 
has done so much to lay the foundations of a Christian aesthetic, 
in which any artist who pursues the truth of his métier may never- 
theless find a place. But his influence, as I have said, has a wider 
range than the intellect. It proceeds from charity. I have moved 
too much among men active in the controversies and sharing the 
anxiety of our time, not to know what this influence has meant to 
them.~ If there are sincere searchers after truth who believe that 
Catholicism is something, after all, other than a fantasy of re- 
action, a nostalgie du temps perdu, it is because they have, in many 

_ Cases, made contact with the mind and the heart of Maritain. He 
has many friends and admirers in this country-; some are within, 
and some are without, the household of the Faith. But I believe 
I speak for them all when I wish him many happy returns of his 
birthday. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


(January 25th, 1943). 


A NEW EDITION OF PASCAL! 


PascaL, to use a customary word of his own, is admirable. It 
is true that the satire of the Provinciales, however clever and amus- 
ing in its time, is out-of-date and unjust; that his scientific experi- 
ments and writings belong to the domain of the history of science. 
But his apology for Christianity, even in the fragmentary form of 
the famous Pensées, is an imperishable work. Into it he put all his 
knowledge and experience of the world, of human achievement, and 
of the divine things that were the absorbing pursuit of his mature 
Ife. 





1 Pascal’s Apology for Religion, by H. F. Stewart (Cambridge University 
Press, 8s, 6d.), pre 
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A NEW EDITION OF PASCAL or 


It is a happiness to re-read them, or a selection of them, in this 
sew edition: to marvel once again at Pascal’s penetration and his 
ardent zeal, to feel once again the beauty and power of so many 
compelling pages and lapidary sentences; especially as we are re- 
minded in an early paragraph (No. 11) of what is in fact the goal 
of this long array of close reasoning and urgent pleading : ‘ Jesus- 
Christ the object of everything, the centre to which everything 
tends.’—-‘ The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, 
the God of Christians is a God of love and consolation, He is a God 
who fills the soul-and heart of those whom He possesses, a God who 
makes them feel within themselves their wretchedtiess and His in- 
finite mercy; who unites Himself with them in the depths of their 
soul; who fills it with humility, joy, trust, love; who makes them in- 
capable of any other end than Himself.’ 

The history of the editions of Pascal’s fragments and of number- 
less commentaries on him is in itself a commentary; by arbitrary 
selection he can be and has been made to reflect the most varied states 
of mind. Brunschvicg did the immense service of publishing all the 
fragments and jottings, mere’ memoranda of some of them, and of 
sorting them out under convenient headings. The task remains of 
threading one’s way through his Sections in the light of Pascal’s 
mind and intention. This we can only know from his other writings 
and from biographical material such as we get in Etienne Peérier’s 
Preface to the first edition, and in the Discourse recorded under the 
name of Filleau de la Chaise. We might add the Life of Pascal by 
his sister, Madame Périer. From these we can get a clear general 
plan of the great Apology for Christianity which was the absorbing 
preoccupation of Pascal’s last years. 

Dr. Stewart’s work proves excellently what he says, ‘that illus- 
tration of the main points of the Apology can be found in the scraps 
of paper on which Pascal scribbled the thoughts that fldshed through 
his brain, as well as in the carefully written pages which he headed 
‘A.P.R.,’ ‘A.P.R. pour demain’ (i.e., ‘a Port Royal’): .an appa- 
rent reference to an intended discourse, perhaps to the very Discourse 
of which a summary has been preserved to us. But as if also to 
prove the inevitable uncertainty of any precise arrangement, some 
fragmenis have slipped into more than one context: Nos. 390 and 
409, Nos. 231 and 641, Nos, 75 and 643 are identical. 

Pascal would address himself to the men of the world about him, 
the so-called esprits forts (‘ up to a certain point only ’), the liber- 
tins laying down the law of thought and action for themselves, the 
deists-—it is interesting to find that word under Pascal’s pen—in 
town and about the court; to the elegant Mérés and the sad Mitons; 
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he would force them in the very name of common-sense and reason 
to study the vagaries. of the human mind, to look into themselves 
and out on the realities of life and history, to learn what the relizion 
is that they are opposing, to accept the supernatural, and to find the 
key to all things in the Person of Christ and in the Church he 
founded. The proofs of Christ’s mission from his character, his 
miracies, and his fulfilment of the prophecies, are drawn out with 
predilection : this part of the Pensées is most remarkable even in 
the light of inodern exegesis. Pascal dwells on the standing miracle 
of the perpetuity of the Church, its sacrifice and sacraments. The 
Messias ‘ came at length in the fulness of time; and since then so 
many schisms and heresies have sprung up, so many States have 
been overthrown, there have been so many changes in all things; 
and this Church, adoring him who has always been adored, has 
subsisted uninterruptedly. And what is admirable, incomparable, and 
utterly divine, is that this religion, which has lasted always, has 
always been opposed’ (No. 426). Again, Christ’s mission is des- 
cribed: ‘ He was alone to produce a great people, elect, holy and 
chosen; to guide it, feed it, lead it into the place of rest and holi- 
ness; to set it apart (le rendre saint) for God; to make it the temple 
of God, reconcile it to God, save it from the anger of God, deliver 
it from the slavery of sin, which reigns visibly in man; to give laws 
to this people, engrave those laws in their hearts, offer himself to 
God for them, sacrifice himself for them, be a spotless host, and 
himself the sacrificing priest: for he was to offer himself, his body 
and his blood, and yet to offer bread and wine to God . . .’ (No. 539). 
Thoughts like these make one forget the echoes of contemporary 
controversies that are heard in some of the fragments concerning 
the Church. 

Pascal makes it perfectly clear, however, that faith is a gift of 
grace; reason’ and religious practices must prepare the way for 
grace. ‘There are three means to faith: reason, habit (coutume), 
inspiration, The Christian religion, which alone has reason, does 
not admit as its true children those who believe without inspiration; 
not that she excludes reason and habit, on the contrary; but we 
must open our gind to the proofs, confirm ourselves in them by 
habit, but offer ourselves by humiliations to inspirations, which alone 
can produce the true and salutary effect : Ne evacuetur crux Christi.’ 
(No. 641). 

Pascal’s immediate purpose explains why he puts aside teleologi- 
cal and metaphysical proofs of the truths of religion : the people he 
bad in view either could not or would not consider them. ‘ He 
aimed at showing,’ writes Madame Peérier, ‘ that the Christian re- 
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ligion had as many marks of certainty as the things that are held in 
the world to be most certain.’ This, as Dr. Stewart points out in 
his Preface, is like what we find in the Grammar of Assent, where 
indeed Newman quotes and develops Pascal, recognising in him an 
affinity ot mind. But metaphysical arguments he found too much 
beyond the ordinary reasoning of men, and productive of only a spe- 
culative knowledge of God: which again reminds us of Newman’s 
notional assent. Pascal would not be content until he had braught 
his convert.‘r complete self-surrender to the feet of Christ. 

It is a joy to read Pascal in this edition almost without notes. 
But this sobriety of comment may be a drawback and lead to mis- 
understanding. Dr. Stewart’s students will, of course, have the 
benefit of his oral explanations. Three things might with advantage 
be pointed out to the general reader. First, Pascal has a tendency, 
springing from his intimacy with Montaigne and from the tinge of 
Jansenism in his outlook, to exaggerate the inherent wretchedness 
of human nature consequent on the Fall. The Philosophia peren- 
nis is more balanced. Then his reading of previous moralists was 
rather specialised: those whom he quite rightly singlés out as in- 
adequate are the Pyrrhonists and the Stoics. And still more impor- 
tant for those who are not experts in French is the question of 
Pascal’s language. He used words in the ordinary sense current in 
his time and circle: Jacques Chevalier’s index of definitions in his 
Pascal in the series Maitres de la Pensée Francaise is invaluable here. 
Divertissement including so many things that we regard as serious 
occupations ; honnéteté covering a whole code of manners; libertin 
only at the beginning of its evolution ; volonté often meaning desire ; 
raison standing now for abstract reasoning, now for common-sense, 
or for the faculty of reason; sentiment often not far from Newman’s 
illative sense; above all coeur, because of the constant misinterpre- 
tation of the famous words: Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait point, as if Pascal were an emotionalist; these and other 
terms are so many traps for the unwary. However, this reviewer 
confesses that this question of language is perhaps a hobby; and 
as Dr. Stewart charmingly admits of himself, no Pascal-lover is 
sorry to have a chance of airing a point of view. 

Truly understood, Pascal is an excellent spiritual tonic and, in- 
deed, as Dr. Stewart says, ‘a very present help for all who seek to 
champion the Christian Faith.’ 

A simple uneducated Frenchwoman being ill in hospital, a priest- 
friend took her a little volume of the Pensées. At his next visit she 


said : Il a de bonnes idées, ce Pascal! 
Mary Ryan. 
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ON A BUS one’s Pz 

We had been to a neighbouring seaside resort to visit an old In the 

P Jigs ; peer Th : f ., & traditio! 
priest living in semi-retirement. ‘The winter afternoon was pallid battl 
with weak sunshine that strove to conquer the Crome-grey sky, of any 
The top of the bus was thick with stale tobacco smoke. Behind us, staan 
as wessat over the driver’s cabin, were the quiet low sounds of _ diff 
not diff 


East Anglian men making speech. My companion, a venerated 
canon, lived some miles outside the city to which we were return 
ing. A parish priest who had never lost the wonderment of child 
hood : a student who had learned Hebrew long after leaving college 
by a correspondence course so as to deepen his love of the Breviary, 

We too spoke quietly, but what follows, are simply the remem. 
brance of his words. Men are not always the poorer for their 
gregariousness. Indeed the wealth I have gained, not once but 
many, many times, from the deep waters of this priest’s mind, is 
a wealth immeasurable and beydnd gratitude . . 

What strikes one most in the study of the Reformation is the 
eclipse of St. Thomas until the Council of Trent. Cajetan and 
Ferrariensis were contemporaries but were far away from the battle. 
fields. Bafiez and John of St. Thomas lived when the havoc had 
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been achieved and their lives were cast on the high Iberian plateau, , 
secure and remote. Indeed the eclipse is heightened by the paradox ; 
that the Reformers in their one famous allusion to St. Thomas nme 
decry him as a protagonist of a doctrine which neither he, nor any oy 
reputable Catholic theologian, have ever held, nor, as Catholics, he in 
could hold. and N 
I once heard a cynic apply to Neo-Thomists the words of Papini; ik at 
‘Not knowing in what way to make the great pay for their great- dis 
ness, Fate punishes them with disciples.’ But to what depths of Y me 
revenge does Fate plumb when it clothes St. Thomas in the San § | ef 
Benito of heterodoxy ! 0 7 
In order to soften the wrench from sixteen hundred years of ' =: D 
tradition the Early Reformers were always intent on using language na a 
ambiguous and vague. Sometimes new words were coined, words Sinn 
without patristic or scholastic parentage, words replacing time- id 
honoured terminology that had the misfortune of being too exact. at th 
As an example of such methods note Bucer’s adoption of the word wiko 
‘exhibited’ in the revised formulary of the Augsburg Confession Eurc 
in the year 1540. The English reformers eagerly borrowed this ita 
invention in the Ten Articles since it was a word patient of various eyes 
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interpretations and could mean nothing or everything according to 
one’s particular brand of heresy. 

In the Reformers’ effort to represent Tradition, especially Patristic 
tradition, these efforts won half Europe, but to-day when the dust 
of battle is cleared away it is strange how little and insecure is their 
advertised patristic background. Dr. G. L. Prestige has shown 
how Calvin represents a complete break with tradition, and. it is 
not difficult to show that Dr. Prestige’s strictures on Calvin can be 
equally applied to Luther, Melancthon and the English Reformers. 
It is easy to quote from the Fathers time and time again; it is 


-easy to fill an index with the names of Chrysostom and Jerome, 


Cyprian and Gregory, and yet fail entirely to give any indication 
.of the positive contribution of these Doctors to the richness of Chris- 
tian Tradition. All these Saints, because Reformers themselves, 
pilloried their fellow Churchmen and Christians, who in their day, 
as is the case with many in all epochs, scandaiised the Faithful by 
exampie and weakness. Is it not possible that many have heard 
and spoken of St. Catherine of Siena, lamenting the Catholic 
ministry of her day, and yet, how few have studied the Dialogues 
in their entirety and read with joy the letters she dictated to her 
secretaries, letters burning with the fire of her great heart? 

‘ But when all is said, Patristic Theology is not an easy quarry for 
definitions. The value of the Mediaeval sckolastic contribution was 
precisely in defining and in synthesising the enormous fields of the 
earlier tradition. |But when we read the Confessions of Augsburg 
and Wurtemburg; when we study the Institutes and follow again 
the intricate debates between Luther on the one side and Zwingli 
and Martin Bucer on the other, we feel that it is incredible that 
we are studying the minds of men who lived two hundred and fifty 
years after Aquinas. In the Germanies and France, in England and 
Sweden, the battle was fought over ground that St. Thomas had 
carefully mapped out centuries before. Whole battalions of heretics 
—all Saxony and Hesse, Utrecht and England—fell into the traps 
the Dumb Ox had laid for his students,in the Videtur quod, only to 
be rescued by him later in the Respondeo dicendum quod of his 
incomparably precise articles. We wonder what Martin Bucer 
studied in the seventeen years of his Dominican life. We wonder 
at the lack of equipment in those hundreds of young Dominicans 


who studied in the great Studia Generalia that were built all over’ 


Europe in the later Middle Ages. The Episcopate was no less to 
blame. Canonists were the order of the day, wearing out their 
eyes and coughing in the ink to the world’s end: 
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‘Lord, what would they say 
Should their St. THomas walk their way.’ 


The Paradox of the Reformation is surely the eclipse of St. Thomas, 
But the eclipse is so pitiable when we realise that his name became 
the centre of controversy only in connection with a doctrine, palpably 
heretical, which he never taught. 

Melancthon in his defence of the Confession of Augsburg accuses 
St. Thomas of the opinion that Christ on the Cross satisfied for 
original sin and instituted the Sacrifice of the Mass for sins, mortal 
or venial, of daily life. The source of the accusation can be found 
in a collection of Mediaeval sermons entitled De Venerabil 
Sacramento Altaris, sometimes attributed to St. Albert the Great 
and found in the collected works of that Doctor. The incriminating 
words are: ‘Secunda causa institutionis hujus sacramenti est 
sacrificium altaris contra quamdam _ quotidianum  delictorum 
nostrorum rapinam; ut sicut corpus Domini Nostri semel oblatum 
est pro delicto originali, sic offertur jugiter pro nostris quotidianis 
defictis in altari’ (Opera Alberti Magni, Lib. xxx, 12. Editio 
Lugdutiensis). The paragraph, even when dragged from the context 
of the sermor can be given a Catholic interpretation. But the point 
of the matter is that this unique example is made a birch to beat 
a score of whipping boys: Mass money, multiplication of masses, 
chantries, simony in general and so forth, whereas nobody acquainted 
with the careful treatment of thie subject of the Sacrifice of the Cross 
and Redemption and of the whole theology of the Mass by St. 
Thomas would have dared to attribute to him a heresy so revolu 
tionary and heretical. 

It is to be noted that the same accusation was levelled at St. 
Thomas in the sterile discussions that took place with the consent 
of Henry VIII in 1548 between the English Reformers and some 
Lutherans invited from the Germanies. The reply to the pronounce- 
ments of the Lutherans was given under the signature of the King, 
but we know Bishop Tunstall was responsible for it. (Burnet iv, 373, 
Pocock’s Edition). 

In the reply Tunstall refers to the accusation of St.. Thomas and 
makes no effort to defend him. ‘If Private Masses are to be 
abolished,’ he writes, ‘ because of what you describe as wicked 
doctrines brought in by Thomas Aquinas, Gabriel and others, 
namely masses merit grace ex opere operato . . . whatever (doctrine) 
it may be that they have asserted.’ 


It is difficult to understand how the name and reputation of St. 
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Thomas could be so loosely misused in these discussions unless we 
hold that in the hair-splitting of the fifteenth century the works of 
St. Thomas had become completely neglected. Nobody could have 
assailed St. Thomas on this point who had the most superficial 
knowledge of his treatise on the Sacraments. One quotation alone 
must suffice to show how he treated the Mass not as a separate 
innovation divorced from the Cross in relation to its object, but a 
continuation of the Sacrifice of Calvary. ‘Quia fructu dominicae 
passionis quotidie indigemus propter quotidianos defectus, quotidie 
in: Ecclesia regulariter hoc Sacramentum offertur’ (III, 83, a.2). 
The Mass is the Continuation, because of man’s needs, of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, in itself the infinite Atonement for all sin. 

Historians have studied with painstaking care the complicated 
story of the Reformation, a story that is so rich in documents. They 
have given various reasons for that European cataclysm causes 
economic and causes political; the Black Death and the rise of 
Nationalism; the New Learning and the old sinning; the 
Renaissance Popes and the sleepy friars; the uneducated clergy and 
the politician bishops; original sin and the wealth of monasteries. 
But the eclipse of St. Thomas seems to have passed unheeded. The 
old campaigner was forgotten and stripling brains strove with the 
countries of the mind that he had chartered years before, 

The days of high controversy have passed. I have in hand a 
little book published a hundred years ago, ‘The Hammersmith 
Protestant Discussion,’ a hectic and rancourous debate between a 
Scottish clergyman and a Catholic barrister. It is a little sicken- 
ing to read the reports of their discussion—the heat, the argument, 
the sarcasm, and the unwholesome atmosphere or rivalry. To-day 
men prefer the cinema and the palais de danse. But these pall and 
some are willing to listen to the Truth and eager to have their 
questions answered, not with the easy cleverness of the penny in 
the slot retort, but eager for the deep well-waters, not of the con- 
troversialist, but of the man of prayer. To-day is the opportunity 
of St. Thomas. Belloc has reminded us of the beauty of the 
Authorised Version and has told us that its Splendor. Verbi has 
contributed in a very, great measure towards the strength of the 
Anglican Church. If our instructions of converts we speak of the 
exiled Oxford scholars and.the achievement of Gregory Martin. We 
speak of Challoner, fearful of precipitating persecution, living 
quietly like some mouse in his London lodgings and tirelessly visiting 
his shrinking flock in the Home Counties, with his incredible Faith 
and his hopeless Hope, editing in his leisure moments the Douay 
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Bible. We hope the catechumen will cherish the Catholic scriptures 
with all their unmusical Latinisms. We hope they will not feel {oo 
deeply the loss of the soaring grandeur of the English Bible. 

In all this effort on our part we forget the essential thing. [f 
St. Thomas was faced with the seeming paradox of the True Church 
and a second-rate version of the scriptures, and the Anglican Com. 
munion the proud possessor of a vernacular version, as lovely as 
anything in English letters, we know he would not be satisfied with 
such pedestrian explanations and historical excuses as .we usually 
give our converts. He would delve deeper into the matter than that, 
I can imagine him writing of the Word of God, Who was in the 
beginning and became Flesh. I can see him looking at his crucifix 
from which he claimed all the inspiration for his work : 


O God, my God, look upon me: 

Why hast thou forsaken me? 

I am a worm and no man: 

The reproach of men and the outcast of the people. 

They that saw have laughed me to scorn: 

They have dug my hands and my feet, 

They have numbered all my bones. 

Thou knowest my reproach, my confusion and my shame. 


The Word made Flesh, a thing of beauty? The Son of Man a 
joy to the Greeks and a poem in symmetry? 

Then the word in which the Word reveals Himself to the world; 
the word through which is revealed the Way and the Life and the 
Truth—this word made print must mirror also the Word made Flesh, 
The crudity of the Vulgate and the poverty of the Douay are at one 
with the nakedness of the Cross and the wounds of the Crucified. 
They, like Him, are a reproach to the learned and a stumbling-block 
to the Greeks. 

The bus slowed down to cross the narrow bridge into the ancient 
city. To our left soared the lovely spire of the Cathedral; on our 
right could be seen the high roof of the Blackfriars that once housed 
eighty Friars. Against the tender evening sky stood out the tower 
of the great Catholic Church. The shell of Blackfriars and the vast 
emptiness of the Cathedral were the landmarks of the early easy 
victories in the war against the Mass. Englind wins wars in which 
she loses all the early battles. The square tower on the hill appeared 
to prophecy that this deeper war of hers was lost, precisely because 
the early battles had been won too easily and too soon. 


G. A. FRESSANGEsS, 
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sPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL IN INDIAN 
POLITICAL THEORY 


‘Il am That, thou art This; thou art This, I am That. I am 
Sky, thou art Earth. I am the Harmony, thou the Words. Let us 
twain here unite our houses.’ The whole Indian theory of govern- 
ment is epitomised in these ritual words which the Brahman Priest 
addresses to the King. By a characteristic modern distortion of 
traditional thought, it has been supposed that the King addresses 
them to the Priest, and Dr. Coomaraswamy devotes a great part of 
his new book? to restoring the ancient interpretation beyond a doubt. 
His study is difficult reading, and touches on a whole multitude of 
matters which.a short summary must necessarily pass over; but 
one may give some suggestion of the general scope of the argument 
and of thé depth and serenity which set it apart from the many 
political philosophies now daily beating upon our ears. 

Through all things there is hierarchy; as in heaven, so in earth, 
as in the government of ‘ these worlds,’ so in that of states and of 
every man within himself. The spiritual is above the temporal, the 
contemplative above the active; and the Priest represents spiritual 
authority and the contemplative life, the King temporal power and 
the active life. In Eastern terms, the higher principle is described 
as masculine, the lower as feminine. Hence in the ideal marriage of 
Sacerdotium and Regnum, the Priest is bridegroom, the King is 
bride. The formula cited above is a marriage formula. 

But as in the general order of things there is one unmoved Mover 
beneath whom every other mover is also moved, so in the order of 
government a given status is at once higher and lower, at once 
masculine and feminine. The centurion in the Gospel was masculine 
to the soldiers to whom he said Go and Come, feminine to his 
superiors in authority, and he recognised the authority of Our Lord 
as masculine to these also. The King is feminine to the Priest, 
masculine to his realm. 

This premised, we may leave Dr. Coomaraswamy to speak for 
himself. ‘ If the Oriental and traditional Monarch is not a ‘‘ consti- 
tutional ruler ’’ whose actions merely reflect the wishes of a majority 


. 





1 Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of Govern- 
ment. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. American Oriental Series, Vol. 22. 
(New Haven, 1942), 
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of his subjects or those of a secular minister, nor King by virtye 
of any ‘‘ social ’’ contract, but a ruler by Divine Right, this does no} 
imply that he is an ‘‘ absolute ”’ ruler, but on the contrary that he js 
himself the subject of another King . . . The people are subjeg 
to the King, but not so the Brahmans, ‘‘ whose King is Soma ’’; the 
people are ‘‘ food’’ for the King, but the King is ‘‘ food”? for the 
Brahman, while there is another for whom the Regnum and the 
Sacerdotium both are ‘“‘food’’ ... The Regnum is not its own 
principle, but is controlled by another, the Eternal Law, the Truth, 
the ‘‘ Kingship of the Kingship’’... And as is the King to his 
vassals, so are these to their own followers, so is the patron to the 
artist and the man to his wife, each in turn a servant and a master 
in the feudal hierarchy stemming from the King of Kings.’ 

‘ What is meant by ‘‘ autonomy ’’? In the case of a king, to rule 
and not be ruled by the multitude of those who should be vassals and 
subjects; at home, to rule and not be ruled by one’s family ; and 
within you, to rule and. not be ruled by one’s desires . . . In a de 
cadence such as that of the last centuries in Europe, the progressive 
‘* emancipation ’’ of the less intellectual and more emotional elements 
in the community will mean the gradual substitution of feeling for 
knowledge as a basis for judgment in conduct or art. In ethics, the 
notion of altruism will take the place of that of justice; in literature, 
words will more and more be used for their emotive effect than 
treated as the vehicle of thought.’ 

‘In a traditional society the oppressor is excommunicated and 
legally deposed ; this may be followed by a submission, or by the in- 
stallation of a more regular successor in whom the Kingship is te 
born. In an anti-traditional society, when the oppressor has been 
removed by a popular revolution, those who have been oppressed 
propose to govern in their own interests, and become oppressors in 
their turn. The majority oppresses the minority. The rise of a pluto 
cracy undermines what is still in name a majority rule. The inefi- 
ciency and corruption of the plutocracy prepares the way for the 
seizure of power by a single proletarian who becomes a Dictator, or 
what is called in more technical terms a Tyrant, who no longer pays 
even lip-service to any power above his own, and even if he has 
“* good intentions ’’ is nevertheless ‘‘ unprincipled.’’ This caricature 
of monarchy in turn prepares the way for a state of disorder sich 
as may well be realised in the world in our own times. It is, indeed, 
already apparent that ‘‘ what we call our civilisation is but a mur 
derous machine with no conscience and no ideals ’’ (G. La Piana). 
Such is the final consequence of the divorce of the Temporal Power 
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PHILOSOPHY IN EAST AND WEST Io! 


from the Spiritual Authority, Might from Right, Action from Con- 


templation.’ 

After which, nothing remains but to repeat the aspiration of the 
traditional Sanskrit text: ‘ Where the Priesthood and the Kingship 
move together in one accord, that holy world I fair! would know.’ 


WALTER SHEWRING. 


PHILOSOPHY IN EAST AND WEST 


Until recently most Europeans imagined that ‘ history of thought ’ 


“and ‘development of Western civilisation’ were almost the same 


thing. The development of Western thought was seen as a co- 
herent whole and as the only one that mattered both for the present 
and the future. Hence Western scholars quite naively ‘judged 
Indian and Chinese thought by their own standards. 

Eastern achievements in religion and philosophy appeared on the 
horizon of our spiritual-world as strange, attractive phenomena. To 
see a Chinese work of art is, indeed, an exciting experience. But, 
in our culture, art has a place apart ; we can enjoy these astonish- 
ing creations without identifying ourselves with the particular feel- 
ing for life which is embodied in them. In the same way some 
ancient Eastern religious and philosophical writings appealed to - 
moderns who, though rather sceptical in matters of religious creed 
and dogmas, yet regarded mystical experience of the Infinite as the 
core of religion. The documents of early Indian metaphysics—the 
so-called Upanishads—were {interpreted in this romantic way as 
remnants of ‘ a far off, ancient household of the soul.’ Of the rich 
philosophical literature of China one book has become popular in 
Western Europe since it was discovered in the last century: the 
so-called Tao Te ching, the title indicating that its subject is both 
the Absolute and absolute, or perfect, action. This short but great 
book, composed about the end of the creative period of ancient 
Chinese philosophy (3rd century B.c.), was accepted as the embodi- 
ment of a primaeval metapbysic that could be regarded as mysticism. 
Translated again and again in nearly all Western languages, it has 
obtained a definite place in what is called ‘ World Literature.’ 

Besides these rather amateurish approaches to the Eastern world, 
there arose the truly scholarly interest of thinkers who concerned 
themselves with the universal history‘of thought: -It ‘was inevitable - 
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that, in the long run, more detailed knowledge of this remote world 
would shake our feeling of unique superiority in our Western tra. 
ditions. People became curious to discover how Buddhism had in. 
fluenced early Christianity. They wondered too how it was that 
printing had been used in China for six hundred years before the 
European invention of typography. But it was not yet realised ip 
Europe that Buddhism had been destined to fulfil in the Far East 
a mission similar to that of Christianity in our world; that in China 
too barbarian peoples, invading a highly cultured empire, had, for 
some four centuries (3rd to 6th centuries A.D.), interrupted the con- 
tinuity of its ancient, classical civilisation but without uprooting it ; 
and that the Chinese had not only anticipated the invention of print. 
ing, of gunpowder and of the compass (the significance of which in 
the growth of the modern world during the Renaissance has often 
been emphasised), but had also made these discoveries in an era of 
new cultural advance analogous to the European Renaissance. 

The philosophers who produced a synthetic view of the history 
of religious, moral and philosophical ideas were content to place In- 
dian and Chinese thought among the first forms of highly developed 
civilisation originating in the East from primitive culture. The 
Indians and Chinese were thus seen to belong to ‘ the first generation 
of cultured peoples,’ together with the Egyptians, Babylonians and 
Iranians, who preceded the ‘ Classical peoples ’ of the Mediterranean, 
the founders of our civilisation and, with it, of the ‘ civilisation of 
the world.’ 

The development of thought was conceived as a more or less 
straight line, with the rising and falling civilisations handing on the 
torch to one another. Typical wise-men of India or the Far East 
were seen, in the traditional calm of their pose, as representatives 
of an ancient culture, still surviving but stagnant for countless ages. 
In contrast with this way of life there stood out the progressive 
activity of Western man, never content to rest on any one plane of 
spiritual life, but exhausting one stable form of life after another 
and discarding its glories. 


* * * * * * 


In the present crisis we are prepared to consider the spiritual 
world of the Orientals on the same level as Western thought, and 
to try to understand their inter-relations without doing injustice to 
the significance of either. We cannot assess these relations from 
the standpoint of any one culture. We are forced to take a wider 
view if we accept. the principles voiced in the face of the ‘ intellectual 
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anarchy’ of the nineteenth century by a representative of Catholic 
traditionalism “La vérité réunil, erreur sépare.’ Nor is it enough 
to say that an Oriental, ‘ even one from the Far East;’ and a Western 


‘share a common humanity. Only the whole variety of the mani- 


festations of this humanity in the course of history will reveal its 
potentialities. This variety however, is not merely a set of dis- 
connected forms of life ; the historical world is a whole and, as such, 
ithas its own structure with its own typical variations. It is to this 
point that we must look. 

The distinct type of the Western man has been formed in an his- 
torical process beginning in ancient Greece or, more exactly, in post- 
Homeric Greece. Now, if we go back to those beginnings which 
ate marked by the appearance of philosophy in Greece about 600 
B.c., we meet with a striking historical phenomenon. A wave of 
spiritual movements swept over the Near and the Middle East. 
Zoroaster, the founder of Iranian religion, lived probably about 800 
Bc. To the same epoch belong the Prophets of Israel who appear- 
ed at the end of the eighth century. The founder of Buddhism, 
Gautama Sidartha, called Buddha, i.e. the Illuminated, lived, 
probably, about 500 B.c. This date indicates a later stage in the 
evolution of Indian thought. Buddhism was not a beginning but a 
result—the result of a long period of metaphysical speculation which 
it replaced by a religion with mystical tendencies. The year 500 B.c. 
also marks the appearance of Confucius, whose teaching represents 
the rise of philosophy in China, and, in a certain sense, Chinese 
philosophy as a whole. For in the course of history Confucianism 
won a predominant position as the most powerful spiritual force in 
Chinese society. This happened after a period of three centuries 
marked by the growth of rationalism in Chinese thought, the end of 
which coincided roughly with the unification of all China in the 
Empira founded in 221 B.c. The Master’s teaching became the 
inspiration of the Chinese Empire founded originally by force ; it 
formed the image of the typical man for the Far East, as Greek 
philosophy did for the Mediterranean when it became absorbed in 
the Roman Empire. 

Apart from his date and from the immense effectiveness of his 
tradition, we know little about the great Chinese teacher. The 
origins of Chinese philosophy are not directly accessible to us, for 
there are no genuine texts that go back far enough. Yet we can 
form a fairly accurate picture of the complex civilisation that pre- 
ceded the philosophic movement by some five centuries. In this 
courtly civilisation we meet with a distinct kind of monotheism con- 
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ceived in harmony with the moral and political ideas of the | 
centralised, feudal state of the Middle Kingdom. Confucius @& 
liberately connected his philosophic conception of human morals wi 
the Chou culture in order to elicit the ideal content of an historigg} 
form of life, which even then was passing away. 

Wherever in the course of history philosophy emerges, either as 
an original movement or as a renascence, it is always at a tim 
when an old, hitherto accepted, culture is being shattered and ethical 
standards are dissolving ; at a time of social ferment, political 
struggle, religious crises ; a time when the sap of life is mounting 
dangerously, and institutions explode at a touch. Such a situation 
may, thougli it need not, give birth to philosophy. 

At the time of which we speak, the Eastern peoples, who pos 
sessed a still vital ancient culture, and the youthful Greek civilization, 
achieved with wonderful simultaneity (probably due to mutual stim. 
lation), a sense of their position in a world-view of their own; they 
achieved great views of deity, man and the world. Yet at only, 
few points—India and China—in that world of the ancient cultures 
and again among the advance guard of the Greeks that had settled 
on the coast of Asia Minor, at the very circumference of Orient 
civilisation—did man set out on that path of spiritual release to which 
we give the Greek name of ‘ philosophy.’ It was an historical event, 
not an inevitable phase. 

Philosophy is not an ordinary flower on the tree of culture, 
naturally blossoming as soon as the right season provides the pro 
per condition for its full development. It is an historical . produc, 
and yet accords with life’s intentions. In taking the step from lif 
to philosophy, the Indians, the Chinese, the Greeks, realized each a 
a definite point in history, a fundamental potentiality of huma 
nature. In this dynamic response to a need of the spirit a com 
mon humanity revealed itself in all of them. 

While thus affirming the ideal relationship between Eastern ant 
Western thought we remain aware of their individual historic char 
acters. If we consider the races with their differences of enviror 
ment and native culture we might think that they had been chosen 
to illustrate the variety which is an essential characteristic of huma 
history. Indeed, as philosophy made its appearance at different 
points of the earth’s surface, a difference not only of cultural back 
ground, but one of subject matter, is revealed. 

The Greeks inquired into the nature of everything in the world, 
man included, presupposing that nature was everywhere one and the 
same, in spite of variety and change. The Greek word for naturt 
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is physis, from which our ‘ physics ’ is derived. Physis is not a com- 
mon conception in a rational comprehension of the world, but one 

liar to the Greek. It indicates their way of looking at things, 
the way of ‘theory’ which enabled this people to create natural 
gience. Another word expressive of the Greeks’ aesthetic-rational 
comprehension of the world, is cosmos. This word originally meant 
‘ornament,’ and so portrays the world as a body, complete, and 
beautifully ordered. 

In ancient Chinese philosophy we also meet with an expression for 
ornament that has been given a philosophic meaning, but this 
Chinese word (wen) means Culture. This usage indicates that the 
concern of Far Eastern thinkers was with the human, social and 
fistorical world. The Chinese expre$sion for World—t’ien hia, 
literally ‘ what is under heaven ’—also means the Kingdom or Em- 
pire as representative of the civilised world. The task of the early 
Confucians was to achieve a rational foundation for human morals 
which should assure the cultured man of the dignity of his per- 
sonality and provide a basis for an ethical attitude towards politics. 
The ancient Chinese thinkers, whether they relied on culture or were 
opposed to it, sought the way leading men to unite, and become 
possessed of this world as an outcome of the possession of one’s self. 
In the words of Mr. Arthur Waley: ‘All Chinese philosophy is 
essentially the study of how men can best be helped to live together 
in harmony and good order.’ Indian metaphysics on the other hand 
took the opposite course from that of the Greeks. Concerned with 
the individual soul, the Masters of the Upanishads directed the sub- 
ject’s gaze to the innermost reality of the Self. To search for one’s 
Self meant for them going beyond the knowable, named and shaped 
objects of thought to the unknowable, unshaped subject of know- 
ledge, the subject that embraces all things as ‘ the seer of sights, the 
thinker of thought.’ 

One may well inquire if the one name ‘philosophy’ should be 
applied to all of these different early attempts. Such historicai 
scepticism is characteristic of the ‘ tough minded ’ empiricists of our 
time. The truth is that the historical facts, so soon as they are 
properly understood, demonstrate the essential connection in human 
strivings between’ the individual and the universal. To recognise 
this we must alter our point of view. Instead of concentrating on 
the subjects of philosophical enquiry, we must go back to the 
philosophising activity itself, which operates upon these different 
subject matters. 

What Plato called the ‘wondering’ of the philosopher—the 
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wonder with which he turns to contemplate Life and the world. 
differs from the inquiring doubt of the critical intellect anxious to free 
itself from prejudices. It is not the result of reflection but has q 
claim to be considered as the basis of all reflection. In its essentiaj 
meaning, it is one ; but it contains within itself the relationship of 
our human life, which sets us questioning, to the inscrutable, life. 
sustaining power, about which we question. Apart from this re 
lationship its expression would be everywhere the same, a monoton- 
ous repetition that to be aware of the Unknowable is the zenith of 
human knowledge. ‘But because of this relationship the metaphysical 
attraction towards the root of all things varies in respect both of the 
question posed and of the answering knowledge. The beginning of 
philosophy is contrapuntal, thé principal parts having been assigned 
to different peoples. 

Thus the different problems which were considered hon the out- 
set of philosophy are connected with one another in the same way 


as the three basic factors of human thought—the Self, the relation. 


of the individual Self with other Selves, and man’s common relation 
to the world of objects. It is not by chance that different cultures 
have laid stress in their philosophy on one or other of these three 
life-factors. This choice was historically conditioned by the fact 
that in each of these cultures in which philosophy originated, the 
form and features of everyday life were dominated by one or other 
of them. 

In India, where religion is the overwhelming, all-absorbing reality, 
philosophy is the work of priestly thinkers, for whom all problems 
of life are concentrated in the problem of the soul, and the path of 


the soul towards absolute self-fulfilment or immortality. In China, . 


where the great reality of the State orders the daily life of men, 
where wise men are bent upon serving the State, the metaphysical 
gaze is focussed primarily upon the ties that hold the community to- 
gether. In Greece, where neither religion nor the might of the 
State is the one dominating reality, the original creators of 
philosophy are neither priests nor officials but individual men, active 
in the rough and tumble of existence, drawn from various classes 
within petty communities, each engaged alone in working out the 
problems of life. The great reality is here a dynamic one—the 
marvel of the world in its relation to the independent creative per- 
sonality of the individual, who looks out open-eyed upon it. For 
the Greeks, man realizes his own full humanity in his relation to the 
world when he takes his stand upon the earth and, in free contem- 
plation, recognizes over him the divine order of the heavens. 
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We moderns with our highly differentiated culture, in which re- 
iion, art and science have made themselves independent of one 
ynother and of philosophy, we modern ‘Westerners need to search for 


a underlying unity. It was within that underlying unity, before 


the divisions were made, that the birth and the whole of the first 
movement of philosophy took place. Of necessity, all the motives 
are present in the beginnings of each, but one or other of them pre- 
dominates, and sets the course along which each unique historical 
effort of creation moves. In this way one may tell the part each 
particular approach has played in fashioning philosophy as a whole. 

‘The wondrous family resemblance of all Indian, Greek and -Ger- 
man philosophy is easy to explain,’ said Nietzsche. He explained it 
by affinity of language and racial conditions. Consequently he as- 
serted that ‘Chinese philosophers were unlikely to be found on paths 
of thought similar to those of the Indo-Europeans. The truth, 
however, is that Chinese philosophy is more akin to Western thought 
than is Indian speculation. Thus the naturalistic, racial theory of 
the spiritual world is confuted. by the historical facts, 
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REVIEWS 


Mivnicut Hour. By Nicodemus. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 


This remarkable book embodies the tale of an intense spiritual ex, 
perience, and therefure necessarily sets the reviewer at once a diff. 
cult and an uncongenial task. His task is difficult, for, in comment. 
ing on so individual a record, it is hard to be confident one has 
grasped the private significance of the terms the author uses to ex. 
pound his struggles ; it is uncongenial, for, to the writer, the ground 
on which the reviewer must set his shoe is unquestionably holy. 

Yet the author does give a general import to his personal ex- 
perience, that necessarily. brings his record within the orbit of critj- 
cal analysis. In the concluding section of his book, pp. 161 ff., he 
interprets the spiritual plight of western society in ‘the light of his 
own interior conflict, and proposes, from the lessons he has learnt, 
a cure for its disease. He sees the cumpulsion under which he lab- 
oured to choose between ‘life’ and ‘ death’ as a veritable microcos- 
mic presentation of the issue fronting western mari to-day. He in- 
terprets Nazism primarily therefore in psychological terms. It is 
as the overt expression of the victory of ‘ death’ over ‘ spirit’ that 
we are to understand the significance of the totalitarian hordes. 
Again and again he affirms the fundamental unity of the sociological 
drive to mass integration, and the introspectively discoverable nisus 
te death aud nothingness in the individual. The disease, of which 
Nazism is the definitive symptom, can only be healed in and through 
an interior, spiritual rebirth. 

All this has, of course, been said before; it will be familiar, for 
instance, to all readers of Mr, Christopher Dawson's latest book, 
In Nicodemus’ record we have the moving account of the manner 
in which he, as an individual, achieved the renewal he sought, or 
rather of the mode in which God wrought that renewal in him. The 
influence of Séren Kierkegaard is strong in his exposition of the 
way in which, for him, the theologia crucis found existential affir- 
mation. Indeed, at times, he passes over, by way of the most Kier- 
kegaardian aspects of Karl Barth, to a radical solifidianism. His 
book has indeed been dismissed by some readers on the ground of its 
Calvinistic pessimism, and its frequent seeming endorsement of a 
view of grace as conlra naturam. 

Yet there is another strand in his thought, which is strangely con- 
trary to the tendencies just noted. He will not go the whole way 
with Barth in denying any Anknupfungspunkt between God 
and man, apart from supernatural faith. Indeed, he seems at times 
to affirm the reality of just such a link in poetic experience, and in 
man’s response to certain of the phenomena of: nature. Much of his 
journal was written amid the tranquil beauty of the Wiltshire downs, 
and one notes, with surprise, a curiously undisciplined romanticism 
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in his appreciation of the scenes there presented to him. A great 
deal, in his record, in fact, is in keeping with what one may perhaps 
not unfairly term the ‘new Christian romanticism.’ He accepts 
quite uncritically the religious superiority of rural over urban life. 
He seems, in his concluding comments to despair of any genuine 
redemptio proletarianorum. The rootless suburban in the cinema- 
queue remains outside the covenant of grace; his judgments, shaped 
as they are by the ‘ operational thinking’ characteristic of modern 
science and technology, are pathologically irreligious, and of the dis- 
ease there is apparently nocure. . 

There is a great gulf between the genuine insight of the author’s 
presentation of the mystery of the Cross, and this modish neo-roman- 
ticism, the mood of which one may not unfairly describe as at once 
sub-Christian and escapist. It is hard not to be outraged by a style 
leading to the astounding statement on p. 86: ‘ Christianity came 
from the soil, and must ‘return to the soil for renaissace.’ That is 
not merely rubbish; it is surely also heretical, and unhistorical, in 
as much as Christianity conquered Europe as the religion of the in- 
ternal proletariat of the Roman Empire. 

These comments may sound uncharitable and unfair. The record 
js so intensely personal that they are almost certainly the latter. Yet 
the task of genuine Christian renewal in this present is one of such 
overwhelming difficulty, that one dare not fail to protest against 
escapism and simplisme in those who seek to show us the way to 
it. The author is most emphatically right in seeing our central prob- 
lem as one of spirituality. It is the clarity of his recognition of that 
fact which justifies amply the publication of his record. Mofeover, 
in much that he says concerning the mystery of the Cross, he is 
genuinely illuminating. For that reason one would shirk one’s task 
as a reviewer if one failed to call attention to the naturalistic tradi- 
tionalism which seems to mar at once his spiritual and theological 
perceptions, and his value as a guide to others in the impasse of 


the present. 
D. M. MACKINNON. 


ForGIVENESS AND RECONCILIATION. By Vincent Taylor, D.D. (Mac- 
millan; ros. 6d.) 

‘In sending forth this book,’ writes Dr. Taylor, ‘I do so with 
the prayer that it may be of some service to many within the Church 
of Christ who desire to understand their faith better, and to com- 
mend it more adequately to others.’ A true understanding of the 
Christian faith must be based on three things : The writings of the 


-Old and New Testaments, which are the inspired word of God; the 


constant tradition and teaching of the Church; and the response of 
love on the part of the theologian, None of these can be neglected 
without making theology either weak, or untrue, or dead. Acting 
in these beliefs, Dr, Taylor has written three books on the central 
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Christian doctrine of the Atonement, the volume at present under 
review being an approach to the problem through the conceptions 
of Forgiveness and Reconciliation. Many theologians have identi 
fied these two concepts, and have further rezarded Justification as 
a Pauline term for forgiveness. Dr. Taylor maintains that this has 
weakened and impoverished the teaching of the New Testament, and 
e by a careful and exhaustive examination of the texts he seeks to 
show that for St. Paul, St. John, and other New Testament writers 
the three concepts are at least rationally distinct. Forgiveness js 
simply the removal of barriers (p. 24) as is shown by Old Testament 
usage of nasa’, salah, and kipper, which aphiemi translates; while 
reconciliation is restoration to fellowship, and the gift of God’s Peace 
(p. 107), the positive gift made possible by forgiveness. Justification 
is midway between forgiveness and reconciliation, and is defined by 
Dr. Taylor as ‘ the divine activity in which God gives effect to his 
redeeming work in Christ by making possible that righteous mind 
necessary to communion with Himself’ (p. 79). The chapter on Jus- 
tification is difficult to follow, and to the non-specialist some of the 
interpretations of the texts appear arbitrary. No doubt this is partly 
due to suppression of evidence, but on such an important and con- 
troversial. matter one may be right in demanding that evidence, espe. 
cially in view of the claim, inadmissible by Catholics, that dikaio can- 
not mean to ‘ make just.’ This general criticism is applicable to other 


passages of textual interpretation, e.g. of Mt. xxvi, 28, where (p. 11) 


it is asserted that ‘ unto remission of sins’ is an interpretation of 
the evangelist. 

Two more chapters analyse the notions of Fellowship and Sanc- 
tification, in which the basis of Christian mysticism is discussed, 
while a final chapter shows how the five concepts analysed have an 
essential bearing on the doctrine of the Atonement. While the book 
has weaknesses which a reviewer is bound to the best of his ability 
to point out, it remains an important contribution to the theology 
of forgiveness and reconciliation, and is characterised throughout 
by painstaking scholarship and a strong sense of the importance 
of such a study to the belief and the life of Christians. 


VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 
& 


THE CRIsis O¥ THE MopERN Wor -p. By René Guénon. (Luzac; 6s.) 

This book is a postscript to its author’s East and West (reviewed 
in BLACKFRIARS, February, 1942), and contains ‘ certain additional 
explanations ’ and ‘ developments.’ It is manifestly a less immature 
production, and is noteworthy for its deeper understanding and 
evaluation of Catholicism, but it is hardly more likely than its pre- 
decessor to appeal to any but the already convinced. A Thomist 
reader wil] be more thrilled than ever to discover how, by the seem- 
ingly very different paths of Eastern philosophy, M. Guénon reaches 
and propounds his own conclusions. The chapters on Knowledge 
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and Action, on the inter-relation of Metaphysics and the Physical 








Sciences, on Individualism and on Materialism, are a forcible state- 
ment of ideas which should be commonplaces to our readers. The 
wthor’s reflections on the degeneration and externalisation of the 

igion of too many present-day Catholics, and of their ignorance 
of the value of the treasure entrusted to them, will perhaps be hardly 
ss familiar to them; but his outsider’s estimate of our unique re- 
sponsibilities as Catholics in the modern world may be more per- 
suasive than the exhortations of more accredited pastors and mas- 
ters. Less familiar (at least to English Catholics—we believe that 
similar beliefs have inspired many of the most vital manifestations 
of Continental Catholicism in recent, years) is the author’s conviction 
of the necessity for the rejuvenation of the West from the living 
traditions of the Far East. We await eagerly the translation of 
those other bocks uf M. Guénon, in which his very real gifts—which 
get very little chance in such books as this or its predecessor—will 


come to our assistance to that end. 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 


Sunt Paut Presented by Jacques Maritain (‘ Living Thoughts 

Library’). (Cassell; 3s. 6d.) 

It was a singularly happy thought on the part of the editor of 
this series to invite M. Maritain to ‘ present’ St, Paul in his 
variegated gallery of ‘ living thought’ purveyors. M. Maritain has 
of course been very careful to stress that his particular exhibit (un- 
like his companions) is no ‘ genius’ but an ‘ apostle,’ and has 
taken the opportunity to give us a valuable ‘St. Paul Synthesis’ 
with a minimum of_comment from himself. Perhaps he has some- 
times been even too self-effacing. The text is mostly that of the 
Westminster Version, which if not always elegant is stimulating 

reason of its very unfamiliarity, and usually more forceful and 
intelligible to the modern reader than the Douay Version. For those 
unable to take their St. Paul raw and unpredigested this volume 
should prove a valuable initiation, and there are few who will not 
profit from its systematised arrangement of the contents of his 


epistles. V.W. 


Conructus Presented by Alfred Doeblin. (Cassells; 3s. 6d.) 
Freup Presented by Robert Waelder. (Cassells; 3s. 6d.) 

Two useful additions to the ‘Living Thoughts Library’ of 
synthetic thought. They seem to be eminently fair and objective 
in their presentation of their respective subjects. A reviewer, 
heavily prejudiced in advance in favour of Lao Tse and Jung re- 
spectively, found in them more to support than to destroy his pre- 


judices, V.wW. 
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Tue Puitosopny oF Love. By Dallas Kenmare. (Williams anj 
Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 


The title is a misfit, for here is more protest and appeal than ey. 
amination and argument: protest against the limiting of love tp 
emotional excitement on one hand or social duty on the other ; appeal 
for a fresh understanding, more generous and less shamefaced, of q 
nobility all should suffer. His spirited sweep, which picks up many 
quotations, generally manages to avoid sentimental romanticism, so 
long as it keeps to its own principle of not making human love aq 
end in itself. It is a defence of Christian values, but surprisingly 
runs into a fog at two points. First, when having made the dis- 
tinction clear between sex and love it proceeds to forget it and to 
blow off at Church discipline for being occupied with the canalization 
of sex and the canonical requirements of marriage and not treating 
the problem of loye (how grateful we should be for so self-denying 
and just and rare appreciation of the limits of legality!) The second 
patch of fog is about asceticism and celibacy. What has already 
been well said is again forgotten, asceticism is made a form of 
evasion and celibacy some sort of substitute—which ‘ may be well 
enough so long as.the true mate has not been found ’; or taken aga 
slight on the dignity of married love. Heloise, at least, had more 
sense when she said: ‘ who, in short, when he is intent upon sacred 
or philosophic meditations, can bear the squalling of babes, the 
lullabies of nurses, the perpetual and disgusting uncleanness of very 
small children?’ To which our author observes : ‘ These problems, 
though they might to a certain extent arise, would be miraculously 
solved, inevitably so, because such love of its very nature cannot 
fail to resolve all difficulties, etc., etc.’ 


R.N. 


Tue SoctaL GospeL RE-EXAMINED. By Ernest Johnson. 
Clarke; 8s. 6d.) 


This book contains the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1939, deliver- 
ed at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York. 
Its general purpose is to state a social gospel acceptable both to 
liberal and to neo-orthodox Protestant theologians ; and in doing 
this the author endeavours to fit the theology of the latter on to the 
social programme of the former, particularly in relation ko the 
American scene. Underlying the whole work is the conviction that 
religious faith is effectively nourished only by the corporate life of 
a disciplined community. ‘But throughout one finds far too much 
appeal from dogma to experience as in the principle of the author 
that ‘doctrine gets its validation in ethical experience’ and ‘ do, 
then know, is the order that Jesus himself prescribes.’ It is easy 
to see the transition here to an attenuated view of authority. All 
depends on the religious moods of the community, for authority is 
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the power of cumulative experience, and utility matters more than 
yltimate truth; in fact, the author asserts, there is no system of 
theology, no system of philosophy, that is ‘true no matter what.’ 
‘The values that doctrines mediate are indeed timeless, as attested by 
religious experience, but the formulas have to be revamped again 
and again.’ And so a large part of the book is devoted to revamp- 
ing, a process which is not of great interest, except for those 
actually engaged in eirenic work. 

Without the last chapter the book could be dismissed with the 
foregoing judgement, but when he comes to write of ‘ Democracy 
and the Christian Ethic’ the author provides some illuminating 
insights which owe nothing to the preceding chapters. He writes 
lucidly and well of the problem of power and of the necessity of re- 
cognising functional difference and of centering responsibility in the 
functional group. There are so many good things in this chapter 
that one wishes the publishers could see their way to publishing it as’ 
a separate pamphlet. 

“  Joun Fitzsimons. 


Tue Scientiric Lire. By J. R. Baker. (Allen and Unwin; 7s, 6d.) 


Tue VALUES OF ScrENcE TO Humanity. By A. G. Tansley. (Allen 
and Unwin; 1s. 6d.) 

The debate on the planning of science and its relation to technology 
continues. Some hold that science and technology are one and in- 
divisible, therefore the whole must be planned (or co-ordinated) 
Others hold that pure science is essentially different from technology, 
in that it is a branch of learning, developing only by free investigation 
unhampered by problems of technical application ; and that therefore 
it cannot be planned except by the individual investigator (with such 
helpers as he can personally supervise). The ‘planners’ accuse 
the ‘ anti-planners ’ of social irresponsibility and a selfish adherence 
to personal pleasure. The anti-planners-accuse the planners of 
shackling science to technology and so frustrating its functions as 
a branch of knowledge and a life of investigation ; they picture the 
totalitarian uniformity which lies that way. Both of the books here 
reviewed should be read by those who have to deal with the effects 
of the recent spate of literature on the planners’ side. 

Dr. Baker’s book clearly distinguishes the role of planning in 
technology from that in pure science, and points out the dangers of 
an over-planned technocracy. He stresses the value of pure science 
apart from its technical applications ; one of the most valuable parts 
of the book is the chapter in which the personal characteristics of the 
sincere scientist are sketched. Science is conceived as a life, and 
not as a centrally-planned machine; this is a point of view which 
stands in great need of emphasis. Unfortunately, Dr. Baker does 
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scanty justice to the solid truths of which the planners’ view js ay 
exaggeration. These truths seem tq be: (i) when science is applied, 
it ought to be applied for the common good, rather than private 
advantage alone; (ii) certain social abuses could be swiftly righted jf 
the results of science were properly handled; (iii) in the younger 
sciences, such as bio-chemistry, there is a case for planned team. 
work in preliminary explorations of certain parts of the field, 
Professor Tansley’s lecture is in some ways more satisfying, be. 
cause he seeks the root of the planners’ views in order to accept 
what is true in them and attempt to complete them, in terms of 
liberal humanism. He points out that confusion has arisen because 
science and technology are historically and materially interdepen. 
dent, although pure science—the pursuit of a certain kind of know. 


ledge—is an activity distinct in its object from the pursuit of control | 


over nature. Like Dr. Baker, he holds that science ought to in- 
crease certain virtues, such as the respect for truth and the humility 
which comes from submission to facts and from co-operative effort; 
and he notes the evil effects in education of over-stressing material 
achievements due to science. 

Both these authors express the two main reasons for our need of 
pure science, namely (i) restriction of science can only lead to bad 
technology ; and (ii) science in itself has a human value, because, 
along with literature and art—and the other elements of traditional 
liberal education—it has a contribution to make to the development 
of the mind. We think that the second reason is often expressed 
rather unconvincingly, because a distinction is made between ‘science 
as useful’ and ‘science as valuaMle in itself.” No body of know- 
ledge is valuable in itself, but only in that it promotes the good of 
people. The distinction would be better expressed if we said that 
one of the ways in which science is useful is that it helps people to 


live well, to become wise and good, by favouring a sincere regard, 


for truth and a true love of the search for it. Another way in whieh 
it is useful is that it can be applied to control nature and so raise 
material standards of living. And it is more important to make 
people wise and good than to make them rich. 


E. F. Ca.pin. 


Tue French Canapians To-pay. By Wilfrid Bovey. 
Books ; gd.) 

Mr. Bovey describes the French Canadians as ‘ the most impor- 
tant political minority in the British Empire as it exists at this mo- 
ment.’ Their importance derives not merely from their numerical 
strength (estimated at some 30 per cent. of the. total population), 
but even more from their solidarity : ‘a compact people more homo- 
genevusly French than the French themselves.’ They are charac- 
terised by a strong sense of racial continuity and by strong attach- 
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ment tv their religion and language. With this devotion to faith, 
tradition and language goes an intense feeling for their land which 
has been movingly and unforgettably expressed in Louis Hémon’s 
Maria Chapdelaine. The existence of ‘a people within a people’ 
always creates special problems, and in fact some knowledge of the 
French Canadians is indispensable for an understanding of Cana- 
dian history whether past or in the making. Of late years they have 
had to face up to conditions undreamed of by Maria Chapdelaine. 
The Voice of Quebec still speaks to the French Canadian, but ‘ the 
monument which was erected to Louis Hémon’s memory at Chap- 
eau on June 12th, 1938, is a monument not to him only but to a 
bygone day.” There has been an extraordinary development of in- 
dustry, and in Quebec province it is in the rural areas that the most 
important industries have been established. Industrialisation has 
brought urbanisation in its train. New towns have sprung up, old 
towns have grown beyond recognition. The need to survive, and 
to survive as French Canadians, has forced them to consider the 
problem of the maintenance and improvement of the rural tradition 
and interest themselves in programmes of social restoration. ‘Their 


efforts and experience are of the highest interest, for through it all 


the French Canadian holds to faith, tradition and language. He oc- 
cupies an unique position, and Mr. Bovey dces not hesitate to head 
his last chapter ‘An inheritance and a mission,’ pleading that French 
Canada has gifts of value to offer. ‘Ihe French Canadian is not an 
exile, he is at home; the land he loves is not France, but Canada; 


yet his faith and culture are not those of the majority of his English- . 


speaking fellow countrymen. His culture is in the classical tradi- 
tion, his faith gives him a phildsophy of life. To the special quali- 
ties of the new world he brings certain values of the old. Mr. 
Bovey remarks that whereas English and American educationalists 
are still hesitant about the purpose of education,. the French Cana- 
dian is perfectly clear. One difference in emphasis shows very 
clearly in a sentence from a recent book (Canada by B. K. Sandwell) : 
‘he (the French Canadian) does not think excessive concentration 
on mere worldly success is worth the price that has to be paid for 
it in the sacrifice of other things.’ 

This is little more than a hint of the reasons why knowledge of 
French Canada is desirable—‘ very necessary’ is Mr. Bovey’s 
phrase. It remains only to endorse the claim of this book to give 
it. The author’s summary of its contents will show its range: the 
French Canadian*on the farm, in the factory, office or shop, in 
schools, colleges and universities, in the social and economic sphere, 
in literature and art. This may suggest a ‘ song of simple enumera- 
tion,’ but the book is much better than that. It is full of interest, 
and often very provocative of thought. I have only one complaint. 
As everyone knows, ‘Penguins’ can be read and are read in all 
sorts of places, and it is therefore a great pity that there is no map 
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in this one. That may be a lot to ask at the price, but if I mistake 
not there are Penguins with maps. The English reader will find 
that he needs one. 


A. E. H. Swinsteap, 


Saute Tue Soviet. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. (Chapman and 
Hall; 15s.) 

This is a very helpful and sympathetic account of social and 
economic conditions in Soviet Russia as Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 
observed them in three considerable visits; the first in 1930 and the 
last in 1939—when the shadow of coming events had already fallen 
on Moscow and Premier Stalin was working against time to defeat 
the threatened Nazi invasion. The personal observation is supple 
mented, but not excessively, by relevant statistics. Relations of 
parents and children in home life; ardent desire for education— 
gratified by new schools and increasing numbers of teachers, with 
an. amazing decrease in illiteracy; conditions in factories and on 
farms; the return to a more stable attitude to marriage; and above 
all the end of persecution of religion—these things are carefully re- 
ported. Mrs. Chesterton writes vividly of the worship she attended 
in Kiev Cathedral and in an obscure Church in Moscow. (At the 
same time the Communist party, small in numbers but the controlling 
body in the State, is officially as secuiarist as was the French 
Government in the time of Combes). Moslems, Armenian and 
Orthodox Christians, Catholics and evangelical] protestants, all have 
their various places of worship; and the latest returns give the Or- 
thodox churches in Russia at 1,744; Orthodox priesis at 2,309. 

A pleasant anecdote of a banquet Mrs. Chesterton attended in 
1934 at an international gathering of writers in honour of Maxim 
Gorki may be quoted. Stalin had written in praise of a writer as 
an ‘engineer of the soul’ and the sentiment was highly applauded. 
‘ But,’ said a young writer earnestly, ‘1 confess I am puzzled. | 
would not for the world dispute the words of our great leader, but 
when I looked in the Soviet Encyclopaedia I found : ‘Soul—abolished 
by Karl Marx.’ A shout of laughter went round the table and a 
bearded professor started to his feet. ‘ And in the next edition you 
will find: ‘ Soul—restored by Joseph Stalin.’ He insisted and we 
ali clapped.’ 

Mrs. Chesterton is quite cross with Archbishop Lang, then of 
Canterbury, for writing of persecution in Russia®as late as 1929, 
when it had long ceased. Comparison of the industrial conditions 
and in especial of the housing in town and country 1930-1939, are of 
peculiar interest. And then Mrs. Chesterton has herself never been 
addicted to the Communist faith, which makes her report the more 
valuable in this good and in many ways entertaining book, 


JosePH CLayTON. 
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Tug MEDITERRANEAN IN Potitics. By Elizabeth Monroe. (Oxford 
University Press: Milford. 2nd Edition ; ros.) 

Moral science is not autonomous, and just as the understanding 
of personal morality requires some knowledge of physiology and 
ychology so judgment as to the claims and duties of nations among 
themselves must be well grounded on history and geography, the 
means of production, communication, markets, local customs and 
igion. Public opinion in the English speaking countries has a 
habit of deciding the rights and wrongs of an international situation 
with unequal information as to its background. The slapdash ethics 
and bungled policies that resulted in the years between the wars 
were neither virtuous nor successful. For if politics should be 
directed by morals, then no less certainly do morals need the dis- 
cipline of politics. There is no social morality without political 
prudence ; there can be no political prudence without good counsel 
conducted in a severely non-moral spirit. 

The Mediterranean is a case in point. Here there are problems 


‘which have been only shelved, or censored out of sight, for the time 


being. If, as seems likely, public opinion in Great Britain and the 
United States is going to have great power in shaping the future 
there, then all the greater is the need for preliminary instruction. 
The reviewer knows of no better iftroduction than this book, 
first published just before the war, now appearing in its second 
edition. It has worn well. Unlike many other contemporary pro- 
ductions, it was not thrown together to meet a passing fashion. 
Though shorter and more popular in style, it has something of the 
same permanence as Lord Hailey’s work on Africa. 

Here are the main facts, set out drily—yet not without a sparkle 
of wit, objectively, and in good order, that must govern any settle- 
ment in the Mediterranean. Here, for instance, can be seen how 


.deeply different are conditions in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia: how 


Cyprus counters Rhodes, not only strategically, but also when the 
Atlantic Charter comes to be applied: the pros and cons of Italian 
colonizing in Libya. The account moves easily and is unburdened 
by the technicalities and apparatus that have gone to its making. 
It can be thoroughly recommended for its information, balance, and 


good sense. 
R.N. 


For Hizarre Bettoc. Essays in honour of his 72nd birthday. (Sheed 
and Ward; gs.) 

Mr. Woodruff has gathered together an imposing band to pay 

honour to England’s greatest modern essayist, and the contributions 

are all of the high standard we associate with their authors. In 

fact it is hardly fair to expect a reviewer to single out the best 

where everything is so good. The reader who is minded to do so 
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must decide for himself. But all will immediately be struck by the 
brilliance of Monsignor Knox in The man who tried to convert the 
Pope, and enchanted to find that both the man and his attempt. are 
historical facts. Bishop Mathew in The Library. at Naworth shows 
great skill in painting in words a telling portrait of the Caroline 
nobleman, Sir William Howard, a picture that explains much in the 
too dim light that still shrouds the lives of unobtrusive but impor- 
tant figures in the story of English Catholicism in the early seven- 
teenth century. His brother, Father Gervase Mathew, goes back 
to a far more distant period in his close study of ‘a group of mang 
scripts suggesting an unexpected link between the twelfth century 
Byzantine court in its effortless sophistication and the early years 
of the University (of Oxford) with the quick clamour of its city 
schools.’ 

In.The picty of Cicely, Duchess of York, C. A. J. Armstrong 
helps us to a better understanding of Catholic England fifty years 
before the dawn of disaster. An essay that will gladden the hearts 
of all lovers of English literature is The meaning of Anthony Trol- 


lope by Christopher Hollis, a superb piece of writing. The volume’ 


closes with two important historical papers, The Pre-Conquest Saints 
of Canterbury, by W. A. Pantin, and The Myth of Arthur by David 
Jones, on both of which we should like to dwell did not economy of 
space forbid us. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P, 


* PonrimicaL CEREMONIES. By Pierce Ahearne, D.D., B.C.L., and 
Michael Lane, S.T.L., B.A. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 


This book is a concise and useful guide to those pontifical cere- 
monies that are more likely to be met with occasionally in the life 
of an ordinary parish. Besides High and Requiem Mass, celebrated 
by the Bishop or in his presence, and the Bishop’s Low Mass, the 


pontifical form of the Holy Week Offices and that for the Feast of 


the Purification are described; then follows the rite of Episcopal 
Visitation, Confirmation, and Pontifical Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Four pontifical blessings are finally given, including the 
beautiful but somewhat rare rite for the blessing of bells. For the 
more complicated ceremonies the authors give first a summary de- 
scription of the whole rite, and then an account of the part to be 
played by each separate minister. This arratigement saves time in 
the preparation of the ceremony, and helps each participant to see 
his own function as a part of the whole action. 

A reading of this work, and any experience of episcopal ceremo- 
nies in smaller churches, makes one wish for a simplification of some 
of the commoner pontifical functions—Pontifical High Mass espe- 
cialiy. The rubrics envisage a large cathedral sanctuary with no 
limit to the number of servers, and with the chapter in attendance 
too, There is no provision for the small parish church which is 
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jad put to it to arrange for an ordinary High Mass, and which 
aanot possibly find in addition an assistant priest and assistant dea- 
ns for a pontifical ceremony. Indeed, if one strictly adhered to 
ie rules, it would be almost impossible to celebrate Pontifical High 
Yass outside the Cathedral or a college, since ‘ When the Bishop 
of the Diocese celebrates Pontifical Mass at the throne the chanting 
of the Office of Terce . . . is obligatory’ (p. 17). Holy Mother 
Church has conceded to those with a small church and a limited num- 
ier of assistants a simplified rite for Holy Week in the Memoriale 
Riluum : may we not hope that some day we may be allowed some- 
thing similar for Pontifical High Mass, to be used only, of course, 
in places where the full ceremony is impossible? A small parish 
wants to do the best it can when the Bishop honours it with a visit, 
but at present it will have to cut out its usual Missa Cantata and 
be content wih a Low Mass if the Bishop is to be present in the 


sanctuary. 
B.N. 


Tus Furure or Faitrn: A Diversity or Views. Edited by Percy 
Colson, with a Preface by Lord Vansittart. (Hurst and 
Blackett ; 6s.) ns 

This collection, of ‘views,’ by no means always on faith, is not a 

suficiently thoughtful or valuable exposé on the part of the editor 

or authors to merit strong commendation. ‘ You may be interested ’ 
would be a pleasing title to read on boards and books these times. 

The essays betray the tragedy of human self-confidence without con- 

fidence in God. Unhappily only three or four of the twenty papers 

recognise the existence even of this tragedy. Not because they 
write specifically on faith, or its future, but because you may like 
to be directed round rather than through this maze we would notice 
the papers on The simple religion of Jesus Christ by the Rev. Leslie 

Weatherhead, on Education by Basil A. Yeaxlce, and on The 

Natural Law by Christopher Dawson. You may be interested by 

others’ ‘ Views’; by these perhaps we would all be the better for 


being interested. 
P.P.F. 


Your CarHo.tic LancuaGe. By Mary Perkins. (Sheed and Ward; 
8s. 6d.) 
The author of At Ease in the Catholic Church has given us a new 
Church Latin book, based on the Mass, and designed for those who 
are anxious to become acquainted with Latin without taking much 
trouble. The Latin of the Mass is given on each left-hand page, 
with a literal interlinear translation. The right-hand pages contain 
grammatical explanations. Patient conning of the interlinear trans- 
lation will no doubt in time produce a measure of understanding of 
the Latin text, but if the book be intended (as would seem to be 
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the case) for people without any previous knowledge of Latin, we 
find the grammatical explanations somewhat confusing and cym. 
bersome. English derivations of the Latin words are given, by 
the introduction of such English words ‘ dolose ’ (wily) and ‘ tristfy 
(sad) on p.8 and ‘ mortician’ on p.56, even with an explanation, jg 
surely pointless in a book of this kind, and the reference on p.1o to 
* Lux (the flakes that make clothes light)’ would have been bette; 
omitted. Tables of declension and conjugation are given at the end 
of the book, together with a fairly complete vocabulary. The book’s 
chief merit is that the reader is throughout made to feel that learp. 
ing Church Latin is easy, and that the student will meet no difficulty 
which cannot be overcome. The price of 8s. 6d. is excessive, even 
for war-time. 


K.P. 


SuRVIVAL TILL SEVENTEEN. By Leonard Feeney. (Sheed and 
Ward; 6s.) 


Fr, Feeney’s express purpose in this quasi-autobiography is ‘to 
offer some of the experiences of my early childhood for clinical ex. 
amination by those capable of appraising such things scientifically,’ 
Those who are familiar with his Fish on Friday and You‘d Better 
Come Quietly will not be surprised to find these experiences oddly 
chosen and whimsically related ; and their scientific appraisal is 
convincingly set forth by the author, despite his own modest dis- 
claimer. In truth the account of his Survival Till Seventeen years of 
life have passed proves to be largely a series of delightful pegs upon 
which to hang sundry important results of a vivid insight into the 
eternal verities. His vignettes of his noise-loving, hospitable father 
and his lovely young mother, of Mr. Wigglesworth, the local store 
keeper, of Wing Lee, the solitary laundryman, of schoolgirl Alicia 
and the incident of the inkwell, of the Imagination Guy, all are de- 
lightfully alive. But they are not thus exquisitely drawn to attract 
or amuse ; they are key-points in the development of a character 
which the reader will find remarkable and fine, and they are the in- 
troduction to some profound, though whimsically expressed, observa- 
tions on life and art and mysticism. 


H. J. Carpenter, O.P. 
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